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It is astonishing how equable a climate can be obtained by a 
simple device of this kind. The drawing given on p. 359 
is from such a rock-cave constructed in the grounds of one 
of our most scientific and successful nurserymen near York, 
where he grows not only our royal so-called "flowering fern," 
the Osmunda regalis, and sevei-al foreign allied species, but 
the most beautiful of all this beautiful tribe, the moisture- 
loving Killarney fern, which clothes the soil of the damp 
dark woods by the Tore waterfall. 

The beauty of these horticultural experiments is that they 
can be tried tm so small a scale, and are thus within the 
reach of almost every one ; yielding a source of pure and 
healthy enjoyment which few other pursuits will afford. Mr. 
Robinson almost promises us that his little book shall be the 
first of a series of similar manuals on different departments 
of gardening ; and we can hardly conceive a greater service 
than this to a large number of his countrymen, who merely 
require to be told how to set to work to cultivate this fasci- 
nating science. — Quarterly Joitrnal of Science. 



WHAT IS THE "WASHINGTON EAGLE"? 

BY J. A. ALLEN. 



Editors of the American Naturalist : Sirs : — Will you please inform 
me through the Naturalist or otherwise, whether you have ever known 
of the Washington Eagle (Haliaetus Washingtonii), being captured or 
seen In New Hampshire. I have an eagle' in my possession which I think 
is the "Washington Eagle." It was caught last spring in Goflfstown, near 
Manchester, N. H. It is a large bird, measuring eight feet from tip to tip 
of wings, three and one-half feet in length, and weighs fourteen and one- 
half pounds. I have also two other eagles, a Golden, and a Bald Eagle. 
The Golden Eagle measures seven and one-half feet from tip to tip, three 
feet in length, and weighs twelve and one-half pounds. The Bald Eagle 
measures seven feet in extent of wings, and three feet from point of beak 
to end of tail, and weighs eleven pounds. I think that the Bald Eagle has 
a differently shaped beak from the other, and that is why I am in doubt 
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as to its species. Besides, I never knew of a Bald Eagle being so large* 
If you will please inform me in regard to the Washington Eagle you will 
oblige me very much. — I^ili-iam Jarvis, Hanover, N. H. 

The "Washington Eagle" (Haliaelus Washingtonii Aud.) 
appears to be still looked upon, especially by amateur orni- 
thologists, as a probably valid, though little known species. 
The question of its true character was formerly a source of 
perplexity to professional naturalists, some of which may 
still regard it as having claims to recognition as a "good spe- 
cies." As our knowledge of the birds of this continent be- 
comes more perfect, the existence as valid species of several 
of the hypothetical species, especially of the rapacious birds, 
becomes less and less probable. This results principally 
from two facts. First, through the constant accession of 
materials in our museums we are every year finding out more 
and more definitely the variations resulting from sex, age, 
individuality and locality to which each species is subject, 
and in these Variations the forms which with greater or less 
probability gave rise to some of the doubtful species in our 
catalogues. Secondly, the continent itself and its fauna are 
becoming too well-known to render tenable the suppositions, 
formerly entertained, that some of the strange birds' de- 
scribed in early times may have their habitats in unexplored 
districts, whence they have occasionally wandered to better 
known localities. The opinion long since advanced by some 
writers that the " Washington Eagle " is but a very large im- 
mature Bald Eagle, is hence gaining ground. 

Audubon described his "Bird of Washington" from a 
large specimen taken by him in Kentucky more than fifty 
years ago. The original specimen from which Audubon 
made his drawing and description is not known to be extant, 
and seems to have never been preserved. Audubon appears 
to have been the only naturalist who examined it. He re- 
garded it as a Very rare bird, and states that he saw not 
"more than eight or nine" specimens.. He does not seem, 
however, to have actually examined more than one. It dif- 
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fered, according to Audubon, in three important particulars 
from the common Bald or White-headed Eagle (Halia'etus 
leucocephalus) ; namely, in size, habits^' and in the scutella- 
tion of the tarsi. Its size (length, "three feet seven inches ;" 
alar extent, "ten feet two inches;" folded wing, "thirty-two 
inches") greatly exceeds that of any known North American 
eagle, while it differed in habits from the Bald Eagle in 
being a true fishing eagle, and the scutellation of the tarsus, 
as represented in Audubon's plate, is a character quite un- 
usual in any of the eagles. It is now well-known that the 
common White-headed Eagle will catch its own fish, instead 
of resorting to piracy for them, as is its usual habit. In 
respect to the scales of the tarsus, those in front are repre- 
sented as being considerably larger than they are in the 
common eagle, but as this is one of the first figures Audubon 
published, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that they 
may not have been quite accurately drawn, and that his 
description of them was made from the plate instead of the 
specimen itself. It is difficult, however, to account for its 
great size, since the proportions of length of body and folded 
wing, to the alar extent are the same as in the common eagle, 
and' hence leave little ground for the theory that through a 
typographical error the alar extent should read seven feet 
two inches instead of ten feet two inches, as has been sug- 
gested. 

As already remarked, Audubon really obtained but a single 
specimen ; and,- as Mr. Cassin has observed, no specimen 
precisely corresponding to Mr. Audubon's bird having been 
obtained since its discovery, it has latterly, as Mr. Cassin 
adds, "been looked upon by naturalists, especially in Eu- 
rope, as an unusually large specimen of the AVhite-headed 
Eagle."* Numerous local observers have, however, re- 
ported it as occurring occasionally at different localities, and 
Mr. Cassin himself has doubtfully referred specimens to it 
taken in New Jersey. He even includes it as a good species 

* Illustrations of the Birds of California, Texas, etc., p. Ill, 1854. 
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in his "Synopsis of North American Birds,"* and in his re- 
port on the rapacious birds in Professor Baird's great work 
on the "Birds of North America." If not a valid species, of 
which there seems to be but slight evidence, it must be 
either an immature White-headed Eagle or an immature 
Northern Sea Eagle (Haliaetus albicilla), since these are its 
only known near allies, though neither of these are known to 
ever quite equal it in size. The White-headed Eagle ranges 
in alar extent from a little less than seven feet to a little 
more than eight ; and the Northern Sea Eagle is of about the 
same size. That it is not the latter is evident from the fact 
that Audubon describes his bird as breeding in Kentucky, 
a locality far south of the known range of the truly arctic 
Sea Eagle. It would be one of the strangest facts in 
natural history that a bird like Audubon's Washington Eagle 
should remain undiscovered for more than fifty years, when 
its alleged habitat is within the settled parts of the United 
States. On the whole, it seems to me tolerably evident that 
this supposed species should be considered as based on a 
large example of H. leucoeephalus, and that a "few grains of 
allowance" niay be safely made for slight inaccuracies on the 
part of its enthusiastic discoverer. The bird referred to 
above by Mr. Jarvis I regard as unquestionably referable to 
the H. leucoeephalus. f 



*Ibid. 

t Farther remarks concerning the "Washington Eagle" maybe found in the writer's 
" Catalogue of the Winter Birds of Florida," etc., in the " Bulletin of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology," now in press, as well as concerning Bartram's mythical 
" Sacred Vulture," based on a singular combination of certain characters of the 
Caracara Eagle (Polyborus tharus Cassin), the White-headed Eagle (Baliaetus leucoce- 
pJialus), and the John Crow (Sarcorhamphus papa) of the West Indies. Eeasons are 
there given also for referring the Battaetus pelagicus to the B. albicitta. 



